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on the whole our European trade has been larger than it was before. 
has nothing to do with the legality or illegality of England's acts. 

Even more lawless has been the conduct of Germany. Of course 
she has not maintained a blockade of English ports, for the mere 
appearance of a periscope off one of them would loose a fleet of patrol 
boats and torpedo boats. Her submarines have simply cruised around 
the British Isles and down the French coast, to say nothing of in- 
festing the Mediterranean, destroying any vessel which might be 
made a lawful prize and probably many which could not be brought 
within that class. In fact, so far as one can tell from the particulars 
which get into the newspapers, it would seem that any vessel going 
to or coming from a port of the Allies is marked for destruction. It 
may be paid for after the war, perhaps; but what is that compared 
to the military value of discouraging trade with the enemy? 

The whole law of blockade has been disrupted by the acts of the 
most powerful of the belligerents. It was time that this should be 
done, but not by violence. There is no reason why a belligerent should 
be compelled to confine its activities to certain ports or stretches of 
the cost of an enemy, from which it wishes to shut off supplies, when, 
by scattering its fleets, it can intercept all traffic with that country. 
In other words, a capture on the high seas, which stops the enemy 
from getting goods intended for it, should be just as valid as a cap- 
ture of the same goods just in front of the port which the vessel at- 
tempts to make. But the acts of the warring powers in this respect 
constitute a clear violation of international law as it existed on Au- 
gust 1, 1914.— Nat. Corp. Rep. 
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December 1st. 1916. 



To the Editor of the Virginia Law Register: 

In commenting editorially in the December Register on the case 
of the United Cigarette Machine Company v. Brown, decided at the 
September Term of the Supreme Court of Appeals, you assume that 
the facts on which the opinion is predicated are true, and accordingly 
conclude that the appellee, Brown, "went for wool and was properly 
shorn." But as the Court appears to have considered the case solely 
on the demurrer to the cross bill, the facts assumed as true in the 
opinion represent nothing more than the appellant's statement of its 
claims and cannot be taken as the basis of a judgment either on the 
merits of the claims themselves, or on Brown's legal or moral obli- 
gation to pay them. These questions are yet to be determined when 
the case comes again before the lower court. It is premature, there- 
fore, to pass judgment on Brown, and it remains to be seen whether, 
in the final determination of the case, he is to get wool, or be shorn. 
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Your mistake, however, is obviously due to the fact that the opin- 
ion is somewhat misleading. In its statement of the case, covering 
more than seven printed pages, it follows almost word for word the 
petition for the appeal, and in substance adopts the petition as a 
whole, making no reference to the fact that the appellant's claims are 
disputed, or to any position taken by Brown, except from his adver- 
sary's standpoint. It was inevitable, in such a discussion of the case, 
that Brown should be placed in a false light and his position misun- 
derstood. 

In justice to Brown we request as his counsel that you kindly pub- 
lish this letter. 

Yours very truly, 

Harrison & Long. 
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Sharpening the Tools of the Law. — One of the chief characteristics 
of Lawyer Smith was his high-pitched, rasping voice. One day, when 
he was delivering an earnest argument, a visitor in the corridor asked, 
"What is that racket?" "Oh," replied a court-house official, "that is 
Lawyer Smith filing an answer." — Ex. 



Unexplained. — A Swede was being examined in a case in a Minne- 
sota town where the defendant was accused of breaking a plate-glass 
window with a large stone. He was pressed to tell how big the stone 
was, but he could not explain. 

"Was it as big as my fist?" asked the judge, who had taken over 
the examination from the lawyers in the hope of getting some re- 
sults. 

"It ban bigger," the Swede replied. 

"Was it as big as my two fists?" 

"It ban bigger." 

"Was it as big as my head?" 

"It ban about as long, but not so thick," replied the Swede, amid 
the laughter of all but the judge. — St. Louis Star. 

Still to the jury is unknown 
The density of judge and stone. 



